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Subject:    "TEA  IK  GLASSES."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  friend  of  mine  who  can  travel  while  I  stay  home  to  earn  my  "bread  and 
butter  tells  me  that  afternoon  tea  in  Arabia  is  different  from  tea  anywhere  else 
under  the  sun.     The  Mohammedan  faith  prohibits  drinking  alcohol  in  any  form  but 
she  says  the  Arabs  make  up  for  it  by  their  brew  of  tea. 

The  moment  you  enter  a  native  house,   they'll  offer  you  a  glass  of  tea. 
But  go  slow  if  you  want  to  sleep  on  that  particular  Arabian  night.     Arab  tea 
is  Very  heady  and  stimulating.     They  make  it  that  way  on  purpose.     They  boil 
enormous  amounts  of  tea  and  mint  together  for  hours  until  the  brew  is  pitch 
black.    And  then  they  pour  the  hot  inky  liquid  from  one  teapot  to  another  about 
50  times  at  great  speed  so  it  is  all  foamy  when  it  goes  into  the  glasses.  But 
it  is  still  very  hot,  very  black,  and  very,  very  strong. 

That's  tea  for  hot  afternoons  among  the  Arabs.     But  come  on  back  home 
now.    We  can't  all  live  in  Arabia  and  drink  glasses  of  black  Arab  tea.  We 
don't  all  want  to,  either.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  a  tall  glass  of  iced 
tea,  American  style,  will  suit  me  just  as  well  on  a  hot  afternoon  —  and  prob- 
ably a  little  bit  better.     I  agree  with  the  Arabs  that  a  mint  flavor  is  extra 
good  in  afternoon  tea.     I  also  agree  that  tea  served  in  glass  is  an  attractive 
beverage.    But,  if  you  don't  mind,   I'll  take  mine  clear  and  golden  instead  of 
black.    And  on  a  hot  summer  day,  I  like  it  frosty  instead  of  piping  hot.  Also 
I'm  just  American  enough  to  like  a  fresh  "steeped"  flavor  instead  of  that  bitter 


"boiled"  taste,  and  to  like  some  lemon  and  sweetening  added. 


Iced  tea  may  seem  the  easiest  of  all  summer  beverages  to  make.  Well, 
it  is,  and  then  again,  it  isn't.     It's  easy  to  make,  and  all  too  easy  to  spoil. 
People  who  appreciate  delicious  tea  will  tell  you  that  here  is  one  occasion  when 
you  have  to  follow  the  rules  exactly,   simple  as  they  are.     You  just  can't  be 
careless  and  debonair  or  you'll  be  serving  your  guests  cloudy,  dull,  unattrac- 

lve  liquid  in  the  name  of  iced  tea,  or  a  glass  of  something  with  a  queer  taste, 
°r  even,  no  taste  at  all. 

To  begin  with,  you  have  to  choose  the  variety  of  tea  with  care.     Many  a 
variety  that  makes  excellent  hot  tea  won't  do  iced.     I'm  thinking  particularly 
out  the  heavy  Indian  teas  now.    Any  one  of  these  will  cloud  up  on  chilling, 
you  like  a  clear  golden  color  in  the  glass,  orange  pekoe  is  a  good  choice, 
you  prefer  a  paler  drink  and  one  that  combines  very  well  with  light  fruit 
es,  green  tea  will  answer  your  purpose  nicely. 
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Usually  I'm  in  favor  of  thrifty  ways.    You  know  that  I  usually  talk 
about  using  left-overs  and  not  being  too  lavish  with  ingredients.    But  not 
when  I'm  talking  about  making  iced  tea.    Here,  it  pays  to  be  generous.  You 
can't  get  good  results  if  you  save  old  tea  left  in  the  pot  and  chill  it  for 
iced  tea.    And  you  can't  get  good  results  if  you  skimp  on  the  tea.     Tea  for 
icing  must  be  freshly  made  and  strong  —  strong  at  the  start,  that  is,  because 
you'll  dilute  it  with  the  ice. 

Now  for  the  steps  in  making.     I  don't  need  to  tell  you  to  scald  the  tea 
Dot  first  and  be  sure  that  the  water  is  boiling.     Put  the  tea  in  the  hot  scalded 
pot,  allowing  2  level  teaspoons  for  each  cup  of  freshly  boiling  water.  Then 
pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  tea.    Let  it  stand  3  minutes.    While  it's  steep- 
ing, fill  your  tall  glasses  with  ice.    Then  pour  the  hot  tea  directly  over  the 
ice,  filling  the  glasses  about  two-thirds  full.     The  melting  ice  will  chill  the 
tea  and  put  a  mist  on  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

Now  about  the  extras.     Most  people  like  iced  tea  sweetened.     So  add  about 
a  tablespoon  of  sugar  sirup  to  each  tall  glass  of  ice.     Please  notice  that  I 
said  "sirup"  instead  of  "sugar"  for  sweetening.     There's  a  reason.    A  sugar-and- 
water  sirup  dissolves  far  more  quickly  than  dry  sugar  in  a  cold  liquid.     If  you 
stir  sirup  in,  it  will  dissolve  at  once  and  sweeten  the  whole  glass  evenly, 
otherwise  you'll  have  a  layer  of  unmelted  sugar  on  the  bottom  doing  no  good  at 
all.    By  the  way,   if  your  family  likes  cold  drinks  in  summer,  you'll  find  a  jar 
of  sugar-sirup  in  the  refrigerator  a  labor- saver  —  and  a  sugar-saver. 

Most  people  like  a  tart  flavor  in  iced  tea.     So  most  good  recipes  allow 
about  a  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  to  each  glass.     Beside  this,  of  course,  you'll 
add  a  thin  slice  of  orange  or  lemon  for  both  flavor  and  decoration. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  when  and  how  to  add  mint  —  if  you 
like  it.    You  may  prefer  the  Arab's  way  of  putting  the  mint  and  tea  leaves 
together  and  pouring  the  boiling  water  over  them  both.     Or,  you  may  like  just 
a  sprig  of  fresh  mint  in  the  top  of  the  glass. 

Finally,   strange  as  this  may  sound,  a  few  grains  of  salt  will  develop 
the  flavor  in  your  iced  tea  as  in  almost  every  other  food.     I  say  a  few  grains. 
Of  course,  a  bit  too  much  salt  will  taste  in  the  tea,  but  just  a  few  grains 
will  bring  out  the  fine  flavor. 

I  wouldn't  feel  right  about  dropping  this  subject  without  mentioning  what 
a  fine  basis  tea  is  for  punch  and  other  fruit  drinks.     If  you're  serving  a 
crowd,  tea  makes  an  economy  basis  for  a  fruit  punch.     It  blends  beautifully 
'Hh  almost  any  fruit  juice  —  lime,  lemon,  orange,  loganberry,  raspberry, 
grape,  cherry  and  rhubarb.     It  even  blends  well  with  ginger  ale.    And  you  can't 
Jetect  any  tea  taste  at  all  in  the  mixture.     Because  of  its  light  color,  green 
tea  is  a  favorite  for  punches. 

Tea  drinks  aren't  suitable  for  the  youngsters  in  the  family,  for  tea 
contains  a  stimulant  as  coffee  does.     But  for  the  grown-uos,  they're  refreshing, 
and  delicious. 

^        Points  to  remember.     Various  blends  of  oolongs,  orange  pekoe,  and  green 
J-a^are  especially  good  varieties  for  iced  drinks.     To  serve  chilled,  always 
of  ®    ea  Iresh  —  with  fresh  boiling  water,  and  strong  —  using  two  teaspoons 

siru^fl10  a  CUP*    Then  P°Ur  il  hot  and  fresh  over  ice  in  tal1  giasses.  Sugar 
out  fi        the  t>est         of  <5uick  and  even  sweetening.     A  tiny  bit  of  salt  brings 
an  eT  a-nr'    Lemon  Juice  and  mint  are  favorite  accompaniments.     Iced  tea  makes 
excellent  basis  for  almost  any  fruit  drink. 


